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Preface 



.« The evalaacion team wishes to expr^s its sincere appreciation; 
to the many migrant and oon-migrant educators, ^migrant students, ' and 
migrant paregts^who participated in this study^ The team ^also wishes'' 
to thanlT'^the sKidy's •Advisory Panel fir their dedicated and rigorous 
guidance during the study. fhe results repQr ted in the summary^, and 
. 'in the final 'report, would not have* had the authenticity or scope -tHey 

■"r^ ■ ^ . . "■ V 

have, without the' participation of thes^ groups. * \ 

The t6am found * that m:^grant ed/vcation in Cialifornia is/ generally\ 
being conducted by extremely hardworking people, dedicated to improving, 
the : education give^ to migrant stude|its. Thi^j^ was* ample evidence' 
' indicating »that these people try to provide ttie educational services 



\ 



stipulated under migrant education guidelines. In additfion, the assess 
achievement of migrant students siibstanti^ates the need for those ser- 
vices. Therefore, the program,"* and ^i?s advocacy for thfe migrant; child, 
should be preserved. • 



The majority of . problems and issues uncovered .during the evaluation 
t;eihd^ t^ indicate effects of the organization, policy, and administra- 
tion of the program upon ' implement at ioti in the field. The significant 
exception, which is the need for greater commitment "by non-migrant' staff 
at the district level, may be more 'than, an issue that can simply be 
corrected by program changes alone. Program changes, especially in the 
areas of 'awarjjness, training, policy, £^d administration,, are recom- 
mended* Howevjer, ownership and teaming . cannot 1>e easily mandated; they ^ 
also involve the need for voluntary action. 



Throvighoat the study the evaluation team found that program partici- 
pants were open ; to suggestions for: imfTrdving the prcKram.^ The team 
was continually encouraged to consider the invest igatioiul'as important ancL 



'needed, lyis in that spirit'that these findings ^^e^eitig reported. 



. . ' ■ 

One final note of apprecl^atlon l8 necessary. The; e^ralutftlon team 

• •/ ' • ' ' " , *' \- \ ■ .4- ■ * *;y*^'V^ ■ = 
could, not have prepared this rej)ort without the tllheVy and^exj^ett efforts 

of "Fran Vella, our word processing special ii'b. * Our undying ^gratitude 

goes out CO her/ , ' ^ ^ ' 

■ . , ■ ■ ■ 
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On April 4, 1980, the' RMC Research Corporation ot Mountain View, 
California, was awarded a contract by the California Department of 
Education to study its Migrant Education Program statewide. The study 
was to be conducted In two one-'year phases , with Phase I occurring 
1980-81, and Phase II occurring 1981-82. What follows is the executive 
\suminary of the final report to the State for PhaSe I. 

N^ed foi^ the Study v 

As part of a Federal requirement, the 'State must conduct an annual 
evaluation that studies the current issues pertaining to the operation of 
the migrant education program statewide. In the past, the qperating 
agenices submitted /their own evaluation reports*, which were summarized by 
the State ani submitted to the Federal program office. Concern over the 
lack of uniformity in design and intent of the regional reports, plus the 
Federal concern tha|: adequate statewide information was missed, led to 
the State's request for- this study. . An outside contractor was requested 
in order to increase the overall 6bjectivity of the evali^gtion' results 
and to protect the confidentiality of participant input. 

Purpose of the Study ^ 

• • • 

The purpose of Phase I was to provide summative information on the 
status of program implementation for migrant education statewide. It was 
important ta ^escribe and analyze implementation in terms of the legisla- 
tive and administrative guidelines governing the. program. In addition, 
Pha«|f I was, to provide formative feedback of a confidential nature to 
participants at all levels of the. program ^(district, region, and State). 
The primary focus of the feedback was to be on those aspects that would 
help the participant^ improve the adequacy of the program. A secondary 
purpose £|f?thi^ formative evaluation effort was 'to provide enrichment to 
the interpretation of the siSipnnative results. 



The purpot« of Ph«t« II it to «valu«t« th« «f facts of th« formatlv« 
f«tdback provld«d vnd«r Phai* I. Tha tmphai is during this ' phasa, will 
b« co> datermlna th« extent to vhich the feedback was received, used, 
and t^$\i\tki in iptclflc program ifflprov«m«nCs. 

S cope of Phase I 

— ■ . 

The nummatlvc aspect of Phase 1 covered all grade levels of Che 
migrant education program. Including parent and community li^volvcment 
activities. The Implementation of the ptogrm was studied primarily at 
the district level; data were theij^ aggregated and analysed Statewide^ 
Policy review, however, was conducted at the districti regional, State, 
and Federal levels. 



Formative studies dui.lng Phase I were conducted in 13 different 
school districts, selectq^ because is^ach represented some unique combin- 
ation of relevant characteristics* Formative studies were also conducted 
Irt each region, and In Che State. The formative ^-^udles, llke^Che 
8|mwnaclve, covered all grade levels. Including parenC\and community 
Involvement. ^ - ' \ 

Content of Phase I . ' ^ 



erea&ter 
of the 
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Both Che summaclve and formaclve aSoecCs of Phase I, he 
referred Co as "che sCudy," covered . CheW3 major c'omponenCs 
California MlgranC Educaclon Program. Each componepC djeals wlch unique, 
yec incerrelaced, responsiblllcies of Che program Chat arise from Che 
Federal policies.^ The resulcs summarized here cover eaolir componenC. . 

t 

• BoCh aspeccs of Che sCudy covered Chree operacional dimensions 
which cue across'^ Che cpmponenCs: (1) policy, (2) * organlzaclon,' and 
(3) admlnlscraclon. WlChouC Chese dimensions,' ImplemenCaClon ^f Che 
program componenCs could noc havje been evaluaced. The resulcs summarized 
here also cover chese dimensions. « • ' * 



• Mothodology 

i 

Formative Evaluattoff Approach . ^ ' , 

Tha formative itudUs wera conducted through tho procott of Incar- 
vUwing progr^am particlpanta, ravlawlng appropriate policy documanta, 
alte plana, and madtlng agandaa^ and obaervlng the delivery of aarvlcea. 
Thla^proceaa' waa followed In each aite: the 13 'dlatrlcta, the nine 
regional and 'nie State* 

DUtrict' altea were aelecced on the baaia of each being repreaent-- 
acive of a unique combination of characceriacica. The major character- 
iatics considered were aa follows: (1) size of ^program, <2) funda per 
student, (3) gedgraphlc/regional location, (A) student mobility, and (5) 
district configuration (elementary, accondary, or* unified). One of the. 
••direct-funded" districts was added as a site. In addition, all of the 
regions, and the State, were selected as sites. 

\ Aided by a semi-structured interview guide, the evaluators conducted 
informal interviews with key participants at each site, includingvboth 
migrant and non-migrant personnel. Parents and students were interviewed 
as well. The confidentiality of the input received during these^ inter- 
views w^s strictly adhered to throughout the study. 

Each aite was visited about three times. The first visit esta- 
blished rapport and site-specific evaluation plans , the second Was 
devoted primarily to data collection, and the* thitd was* responsible for 
completing data collection and providing oral feedback. Feedback oc- 
curred^in essentially four ways: (1) the interview questions themselves 
alerted participantrs to areas needing attention; (2) the interviews 
allowed for infonial feedback by the evaluator, (3) there was planned 
oral feedback at the end 9f each visit^ especially Ihe third visit, and 
(4) each site was sent a written report. This executive summary reviews 
the final report, to the State, *d\ich constituted* both summative and 
formative feedback at that level. . 



. Tho iummfltivtt d«td €olUc(ion was divided into thrtt# b«tlc «Cfortt9 
(1) colUcting from thtt StM «ny baiic enuMr«Civo dit« ind poiioy 
docuAonti; (2) colUctlng from dittrlcc*rov«l pQrtonnol Choir ritponstsit 
to qu«ttionn«ir«ti and (5) colUcting tron diitrictt and tha Stata 'tha 
baaic ^indicatora of atudant «chiavtmant • Quaationnairaa vara praparad. 
for tha following aight raaponaa gi^oupa; parantai .atudanca, migrant 
aidaa and haalth paraonnal» migrMC raaourca taachacai ragular claaaroom 
Caachara» achool principaUi migrant and regi^ar counaalorat anci diatrict 
'adDinlatratora. Tha qjuaacionnair^a includad raapondanta vorking with atl 
gradaa, K-^ll. Thraa indicaCora * of acudant achiavamant w«ra aalaccad: 
local grada-*advancamanc information including gtaduatioHi local, profl-* 
ciency axao^ination raiuUa , and reaulta from tha California Aaaaaamaht 
Program (CAP). Tht grade-advancement information covered gradea 3. 6| 9| 
11 and 12« Tht^proficiency exam reaulca covered eaaentially gradea 6| 9, 
and 11. And, the CAP data vaa for grade 3 only. 

After careful conaideracion of the acudy a timelineai it waa 
decided chat the aummatjKre queacifon^aire data would be coUec^ced and 
analyzed for two achdol years , 1979-80 and 1980-81. Therefore, the 
State vaa eaaentially divided randomly into three aeta of migrant 
diatricta^' atracified by region. The firat aec of* diacricta were to 
be asked about Che 1979-80 achool year; the aecond about che 1980-81 
school year; and the third would be set aside aa an unconcaminated^roup 
for future evaluations. The aecond aec of diatriccs were also asked to 
submit data "for two indicators of atudenc achievement. 

Advisory Panel f 

In addicion Co input fr6m Che Scace and other formative sicea, 
the overall design, inscrumencacioni^ and analysis acciviciea of che 
scudy were guided by the study's Advisory Panel. Two meetings of 
the Panel, which included panel-membera » key State peraonnel, con- 
sulcancs, and RMC ataff, were held. The first was in June, 1980, 



ind cov^r^d doilgni Instrvntinfcatidni and data coUaction iftu^s* Tha 
•icond WAS In Harch/'lfSt and daalc %#lth analyaia and lnCarpra(atlon 
iaauaa* Throuftouc tha aCudy Vha* Panal Mmbara vara aakad to vavlav 
drafta of cha baaic inatruaanca ^ta thay baca«a availabla. Kambara 
of tha Final ara Uacad in tha Ap|>andix Co chia luaaary. ^ 



'II 



Ovtrvtgw of Itaiaiti 

Mlirint •dueation In California la • r«il«raUy-f«»)»^*<» ptoytm 
alMd •! ••aurlng •ducatlonal continuity for a. •oblU population |foyp pf 
children *^o uaually hav« ••v«r« Engllah-lan|ua|e' U»U*ilpfti, A ilnetro 
att««pt to provide that 'o"n<* *^ •^•^^ Uval .Within th« 

8ttt«'a. Hlftant EducatUn Pro»ta«. The roauUi, howver, alao tendad 
to point to a quaatlon often found. In public aducatloni «ho la'reapon- 
alble for providing the educational aarvicea to chlldrftni and, who holda 
the provldera accountable a«ch that iW aervlcat ictuaily benefit .th# 
children? 0*iplte the alncare ■ttenpti of Prog'reia ataff , fn effective 
pirinerahip between the algrant and noo-wigr«ni peraofl^^a* no^ found 
In many dlatrlcti. W 

The ultimate goal througout the final yuporc and thla auaiaary 
It tcfocua on waya to laptove a prograia that U badly needed. The 
reauUa ■uB»«rlxed here atienpi to fxrovlde a generel overvUv of the 
major Uaoea, the major succeaa atorlet, and the "wjor oeeda. Tt\9 con- 
clualoni and recoawenditlona that follow willttemiae In greaiar detail 
what waa found and what may be eble, to be done.' 



Major ttauea 

. 



Ownerahip and ceaalng aeen to the two owat.aelient laauea under- 
lying the inplementalioo of tupplemi^nlil inetructlon to nigrint children. 
The reaulta •umnerlxed here poirt^ to • reel Uai Ion that education for 
migrant atudentji takea place deaplte the incooalatent vibrationa of 
bureaucratic machinery. There. ia ample eviden^of dedlcited people et 
the local dlatrict levf I trying 'to provide extra Inatructional h«lp and 
other aervicea to "Ujj^nt atudenta. The bulk of thoae dedicated people 
are paid thr9ugh migrant education Cunda. 

In contraat, alao at the local diatTict level, ihera ia an aura of 
incidental ayareneaa at beat by many regular achool and dUtrict ataff 

* « ' . • 
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as to what mgrant c and. w^^^^ or not they axr^' receiviag • 

it Desj^i te a o^nsi^ 

^staf f'^ especially* .the coordinating^ r^s^^ - many, .districts , 

heac^' taany schoo^l demons t rate little pw^^ 

iii -migrant* in|truc t ibnal. se ry jice s bthe r than s igning a >se rvi ce agr eement ; 
and finding locations/ -for aides - to work. - This is especially, true for* 
distridts ii) direqt-^seryice regions There is cDn^iderdbleo evidence of 
the- isolation'^ of migrant staf £ , ^uch that they cannot integrate their 
Supplemental services adequately vith t Districts that 

• are committed heavily t(3 bilingual programsy hqwever , seem to -promote 
better teaming with the* migrant staff. 

the documents controlling . the planning and f add j.ng of migr ant 
programs are completely void of any re^ferences to a district's coiranit- 
ment to provide an adequate 'baee of instruttion ' to migrant students 
.or to integrate the instructional planning and services of migrant 
education with those of their own. The coordinating migrant resource 
te^acher is often left .alone to coordinate the bureaucratic dbcumeh-^ 
tation of migrant recruitment, enrollments, -parental involvement, health 
screening, and educational services without the basic support of the 
district, or knowledge by them, for what he or she is doing- . This means 
that the remaining time left to the resource teacher is spent promoting 
the program, especially among key district and school ^.admiriMStrators . 
Findings of this report, such as evidenceis of training needs, the need 
for more direct ion^to instructional aides, or the need' for better 
materials, are quite understandable; the /key individiftl .responsible 
for migrant instructional services, the coordinating resource teacher, is 
doing something else besides directly affecting instruction, 

■'.* ." ■ ' "... I ■ ■■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■' - ■ ' 

The regions cannot help matters, because they are at^ the present 

time carriei-s' of State and Federal policies , ^responsible for making 
sare the MSRTS documentation contains necessary, evidence to support 
next year' s .p^rogram,: , for ^^^.d on t^he allocation of funds and. re- 

sources j and for .'Wkin^^^^ the limited leadership provided by 



'. ' T"^ - ^'^ ■ '"V:"'- •.*/■;•;: *•'.:■■.'■ ■■. 

... the .State. Even though the ;regio?i|il af fice feels the scrutiny of* the^ . 

'" State and a strong pai^ent contingent, it finds itself haying • litt'ljj^.' 

authority and a lot of f ifexibility, i,e', regions have 'no' real .authori|cV . 

dver the distr icts nor do the local education agencies in which' theypa^ 

housed, they, cannot negotiate fpr greater district coiranitment wheifi they 

M basically tiell the district's what they will get. Though there are ^ some' 



differences* between direct-service arid reimbursement agreem^ts, the 
di/trict finds little or no room to barter fot cons ideration^f special 
needs. The same jLs essentially trji^e for dirjtc trended disLricts except 
they are morie remote in terms of contact with their funding agency, the 
State. However, the pictj^re' in mixed regions, where some district/re- 
gional 'negotiation is ^evid^nt , . is cpnsiderably better/ There ijs much 
more evidence of district ownership and teaming with migrant education. 



■ |rhy does this Situation exist? It srarts. kt the State level and 
*perme*aites down through the p^^ogram. Leadership is the problem. - The 
State, and*- this should not be limited only^to the Migrant Education 
Section-, does not drive a hard enough bargain;^. O there are no incen- 
tives in the regional app^lications and ^ervice . agreements, (2) there 
is no accouritability in the MAR visitations; and (3) the iIaR has been too 
compdiance-oriented, and overall evaluation oi: assessment practices have 
lackfcd uniformity. There are a lot -pf hard working people at the re- 
g^nal and diistrict level, mbst of whom are funded by migrant education, 
who feel their success story is/submerged under the inadequate dis- 
semination of policy, funds, and y^uidance by the State- They are tired, 
some are scared, of hearing abo/t how the migrant program is in jeopardy^ 
"Why doesn't someone come out^intb, .th"e field, spend some time here^ and 
see the good things we are doing £or migrant children?" 



^ Major Successes 

Despite the lack of ownerj^hip and commitment on 'the part of many 
districts ,. there is plenty of evidence o£ a success .story . The 20-30 




migrant students* assign^d^ tcTV^acfi^ aide are being given four; and 'fi-ve , 
-hours of • supplementary instruction in the taf^etfed rskills :'each day. 
Sometimes 'because of the st^udents' severe English-language limitations , 

it IS the only instruction they can likely benefit from, I^n those 

• •• .. . • . . .' ■ ■ • ' • .. ■ ■ . .■■ ' ' ' ' ' ^ - ■■■■ ■ ' "^' '-''-'V^ ■ / . ■ ■ 

, districts where teaming between migrant and non^migrant staff occurs , the 

situation includes creative planning to merge the development of migrant 

students'' skills with the progress of other stxidents . If the classroom 

situation is ESL or bilingual^ the situation is improved * for another 

■ ^ ^ ■ ■■ 

reas4dm; the classroom teacher is biTingual and seems to have an added 

■ ..- • ■'■■('"'■'■■■■ 

affinity for the difficulties of the students. J 

^ . ■ ■ ■ ^ " ... . - .• ■ ^ . . ■ 

' The vast majcTrity of migrant and regular staff alike feel that 
migrant services especially instruction, health, and parental contacts , 
vhelp student achievement • While the study does not quantify the incre- 
mental effects (degree) due to migrant education, which wilL represent a 
unique challenge for future evaluations, the results from the formati 
study, through ^observations "and interviews^ suggest that the prograj 
enhances achievement iti'^ the targeted skills, la addition, there was 
a strong commitment and follow-through by migrant staf f ^ to identify 
and recruit other needy migrant children for the program. In other 
words, the. program attempts to * seek out needy children and attend to 
those needs, ' 



Major Needs ^ 

What thip study does clarify about migrant student achievement, 
is that the current status of migraipit children clearly demonstrates the. 
need fo'r a program that accomplishes the things the migrant program^ 
attempts to 4o." There is a need to identify these students, and to 
assess the ir needs . There is a need to remedi ate or develop their 
basic skills, and to promote their continuance, in school. There is 
a need to* assess their progress, which means ^hat there continues 
to .be a need to provide a. program that assures continuity of serv^es : 
when the child moves district-to-district. 



•As the evaluators developed the necessary 'rapport in^ach of their 
sites to acquire in-depth descriptions /of program implepaentation, it 
became evident that there was some thing special about . the iriigrant educa- 
tion program. It was a program of . advocacy, a program that did every- 
thing possible to identify needy children and to ensure that they would 
be given: help under the program. Eveti if the local program staff encoun- 
tered heavy opposition, they would work in isolation if necessary, to 
deliver those services. 

-.Why was there a need for such strong advocacy? The issue .that 
began to present itself in some districts was one that extends beyond die 
boundaries of public education. There seemed to be a concern among 
district and jregional staff that if money' alone were sent^to many of the 
districts, migrant children would not benefit from one cent of it. The 
district would. merge its money with the rest and proceed as usual, paying 
limited attention to highly mobile minority students having- English- 
language dif f iculties. Some of their concern stemmed from a sense of 
ethnic bias that existed in the local community or schools. Some of it 
originated from' an historical perspective"**^ of how things were before 
migrant education came to th.e distrifct'. Some stemmed from concerns 
expressed to them by others. They were also concerned about their 
impression that district superintendents are pressured by local schbOil 
boards \to get as much money as possible and equitably distribute it 
across all-students.; 

Why then*, with this all too evident expression of student needs 

is the migrant education program under such upheaval? The evaluators 

who conducted this study were continually made aware of the local and 

regional effects of several important State-level activities which 

occurred throughout the study. At the beginning of the study , a State- 

• • * ■ ■ . • ■ ■ 
level ad hoc task force report, which was extremely negative toward 

the operation of the migrant program, caused local and regional staff 
considerable concern., 



. .Soon after Che ad hoc Cask force r^porC^a h^w DirecCor of MigranC 
Educiation was appoinced. The disCricCs and regions, Crying Co recover 
from: cW. report; , had Co adjusC under/^ Che adminisCracive changes of Che 
new DirecCpr; : v» * . * • 

Then,*iC was announced ChaC>'a special Cask forcft had been formed, 
acCually a series of Cask forces', Co make recommendations for program 
improvemenC given Che ad Tioc task force reporC, arid an earlier reporC 
from Che U.S. GovetnmenC Accouncing Office. The evaluaCdrs felC almosC 
iinmediaCe reaccions from disCricCs and regions . Co "awaic Che worst ." 
Many of Chose inCerviewed agreed wich the need for program improvemenC,- 
but many of Chem also believed fhaC Che success stories in Che schools 
Chemselves were going unheardv Sdrae felC thaC if Chey* were heard, 
it would make lictle .difference. 

The nexC Ching Co impacC Che field was anoCher change of DirecCors 
of MigranC EducaCiori. This cime, an acting director was named, reporcing 
directly Co Che Super inCenCenC of Public Schools insCead of Co Che 
Director of Cbmpen^aCory Educacion. Again, inicial reaccioris in Che 
field Cended Co be neuCral aC besC. The tnounCing feeling ChrpugKouC Ch6 
sCudy was ChaC Che field had liccle respect for SCaCe leadership, and 
that unCil Che SCaCe "got ics acC Cogether," Che disCricCs and regions 
would proceed as usual. ' 

Summary 

^ As was menCioned a few paragraphs before, Che migranC sCudenCa 
have definice needs in Cerms of Cheir basic skills. There are Cwo 
aspecCs' of Che migranC edu.cacion program thaC seem Co make ic imperative 
Chac Che Advocacy elemenC be mainCained: '(1) Che program identifies 
Che needy children;' and (2) Che program aCtempCs Co provide educational 
concinuicy when Che children move. If Che progrdm^were Co be success- 
fully Ceamed wich local districts wiChouC losing these Cwo aspecCs, iC 
seems ChaC program services dould be :imp.r6ve*<^. . Somehow, the SCaCe musC 
renew icself in a leadiership role and corit ihue advocac]^ of x'he migranC 
program, gaining a greaCer -disCritl commitment foV success of Che 
program* ... . ^ ' v v 



'V Conclusions and Recommendations 

.'.■•,<» .'* ' " -i; ' . ' ■ ■ ' 

This section of the executive summary is c ategorized fi/rst >y. 
component, and then by the operational dimensions cutting across the 
components: The conclusions and recomme^ndat ions reported here are 
identical to those listed in the overall f inaL^report.^ However, the 
evaluators encourage readers to probe itibre - deeply into the fin^ report, 
^as it provides the comprehensive systmatic argiomentation necessary to 
draw these* conclusions and recommendations. / 

■\, . \ ■ r 

la. Supplementary Instructional Policy ' / . . -- '^ 

\ ' ■ , . . ' . ■ ' , ■ ■ ■ , ■ " ,,. • • 

Conclusion . Two very important issues esinerged during the policy 
review foV instruction. , The first was very Specific; " supplement&ry" 
was never defined .. As results from the study will indicate, there 
is a problem when straff at the loc^l level do not know if what they^ 
•do or propose to do is suppleinejit airy. The ^second issue is one of spec- 
ificity. The only instruct ipnal pl'ans that existed in most districts, 
regions, or . the Statfe were these documents. As can be seen from the 
Excerpts presented here% those documents lacked the level of specifi- 
cation necessary to alert local staff, especially non-migrant ^ staff , 
as to what is ia^pect^d of cooperatively developed-migrant instructional 

services . ^ ^ 

Recommendation . Policy doc'uihents, should clarify '•supplementary," 
especially when the students lack the skills to beliefit from .regular 

instruction. - 

Recommendation. Policy documents should call fox: more de'tailed 

plans, especially in regards to migrant/non-migrant cooi^eration or 
teaming . 



//.'■ 



tb« Qualifications of Ingtroctional Staff 



. Conclusion . \ CertifieclK S[taff , both migrant-* and ^noh-^grfnt^ -are 
, educated 'as well as ' expected^; / 'There is sotiie concern aboqt. .the schob ling 
of inatty of the aides . ;|i ' / * " » >/ 

^ .* Recopgnendation .^ In conjunction with the p\ans for staf f develop- 
ment, the migr,an5 prjDgram/jj^oUld probably benefit from setting qi^alifica- 
tion requirements for aide/^ that are at least the .same as those elcpected 
for graduation from high ^chool , which includes passing local prof iciency 
exams- 



\ 



\ 




" J . . ■ -^^:-\-Cr"^" ^^-^ ...... r 

Conclusiorv . The migrant '^and non-migrant stafT hav^ ^adequate exj 

ence with migrant students. 

Conclusion. , There is -more turnover of aides; the pay-scdle?^Wayv^^SiJ^ 

bk a, problem.' 

> Reconmiendation . Each district (or region) should look into th^'Uy 
pay-scale issues as they arise ai^ make equitable Ad justments in rejatf6^jti4^^ 
to tasks being performed by aides. ^ ''^f^■;^^'^:l^.■ 

Cone los ion > The ^need ^ for bilingual Emigrant staff is ap'pkfent; 
however, very few districts require that migrant staff be certified 
bilingual . " ' . 

Reconmiendation . TJaie district should determine the minimum level 
of bilingualism needed for each staff position, ,and rei]uire certif i- , 
cation in those cases where its warranted. 



Ic. Instructional Planning 



Cone lusion . The awareness of goals and objectives of migrant 
education is not upiform acro$s district-level staff , especially non- 
migrant staff. 
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- •* Recommen<i4tionr A, uniform method of making migrant goals and 

• » ^ ■■ " • '_». 

objectdVes arfnually kn^own to participating migrant staff is needed.. 

Conclusion .. Migrant instruction, as a supplementary approach,, 
has "too many bosses". . ^ ^ 

Recommendation . As part of a later recommendation for a' better 
defiriitiony^f .'/supplementary, " it should be made clear that the district 
is responsible, in the final analysis, for migrant instruction. 



Conclusion . Articulation of migrant instruction, K-12, is no 
better or worse * than the - district' s regular articulation, except that 
the MSRTS is suppose to transfer migrant student records-. 

Recommendation . Better teaming with local district staff and 
improvements to the MSRTS should help with articulation K-12. 



Conclusion . , Teaming betw^n migtant staff ,g^|d bilingual staff 
ifii^ .better than between migrant staff ^nd regular district staff; how- 
ever ,» it can be improved. 

. • ' * . . . . ■ 

Recommendation . The State's Migrant Education'Section should 
take a leadership role, and develop cooperative plans with the State's 
Bilingual Program by passing guidelines for district-level teaming on 
to the districts. 

Cone ljus ion . Needs assessment practices of 'migrant education are 
not adequately integrated with the districts' instructional programs. 

Recommendation . Uniform guidelines . ^or integrating migrant and 
district instructional planning should include specfif ications of how 
migrant needs assessment processes and Instruments are to^ be used, 
supplementing the districts' own needs assessment. 



. y COnclusioh . * Little planniTng* between the classroom teacher and 
instructional -aide exists in too mstny district's (30%). ^ » ' * / 

Conclusion • • There is evidence^, that- some ' districts 'are les6 com- 
/ mitted '^:o the* instruction of migrant students' than is desirable. - ^ . 

Recommendat ion . Migrant education policy changes' are ne'eded 
* if • distr:^ct-level commitment is to be increased. 



Conclusion . the paperwork of instructional aides appears to 
be a factor interfering with teacher-aide planning. 

Recommendation . Recjuctions in paperwork, especially^ MSRTS, or 
increases in the lejigth of an aide's day, should be considered. 



Overall Conclusion . The planning that takes place between migrant^ 
staff and other staff seeiAs to' depend on the teaming that exists between 
them . . 

Overall Recommendation . The sources for improving teaming should 
be pursued , beginning with policies ' requiring district-leVel commitment, 
and ending with MAR procedures that uphold it . 



Id. Description of Instruction 

Conclusion . Migrant instructional aides provide most of the 
supplementary instruction. \ . 

^ Conclusion. English language art^. ESL, and math, as targeted 
by mi-grant education, are the content «reas emphasized in most districts . 

Conclusion . Clisssroom teachers, and resource teachers, direct- the 
activities of instructional aides; however, the amount of direction 
by the resource teacher is of some concern because of their additional 

workload . v 
i ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ " . ■ . 

Conclusion . Supplementary, instruction, migrant education s pri^mary 

purpose for existence, actually takes place, most often in the manner 

expected - supplementary to the classroom teachers * instruction. 



f. ' ^ . ■ . • . ■ ■ 

' Conclusion.. When the supplementary instructrion was not as expected, 

-^11 — ■ — — « ' < 

it was generally sMti as part of the teaming issue, either caused by 
a lack of overall comtaitment by the district to migrant education, 
the heavy wbrklo*ad of resource teachers, or - commitment by the classroom 
^'eacher. ,v^^"^ . - / ; 

r^' Reoomto^endation. Guidelinies outlining 'the cooperative efforts 

\ of classroom teachers, );esource teachers, and instructional aides are 
. 'k . ■ - ' « ' . ^ 

needed; they need to be written and enforced., however, in such a way^^Co 

permit local flexibility. 

* '■ ^ 

Conclusion . Migrant students are pulled out of classrooms for 
migrant instructional services more often than worked with' in the 
classroom ; 

Re commend at ion . The adequacy of' the pull-out method should be 
determined in each instructional s,etting; increased commitment by the 
local district is needed to study pull-outs appropriately. 

" ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' . • . ■ ' ' ■ ■■■■ 

Conclusion. Migrant aides' are often assigned to bilingual' class- 
rooms; teaming between migrant and bilingual staff is . much better than 
* between migrant and regular district staff. (No recommendation needed. ) 



le. Adequacy of Instruction 

Conclusion . The majority of migrant and regular staff are satisfied 
with the adequacy of^migrant supplementary instruct iona-1 services . * 

Conclusion . A significant minority of staff, however, felt that 
migrant' supplementary instruction interfered with regular instruction,-; 
possibly linked to the vast usage'of pull-outs. 

Recommendation . Justification fpr using pull-outs should be develr' 
oped in each district such that the* pull-outs do not interfere' .Vtt^ 
regular instruction. There is a "Catch-22" aspect to this recommerldat^^^^^^ 
since there are times when a migrant student, especially a LES.^or tlES 
student, does not benefit from regular instruction because of his or her 
severe language limitations, even if left in the classroom. This: 4^ 
not mean, however, that pull-outs are always the answer; in these in-j; 
stances. 
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Conclusion. The migrant staff in\general is qualified to provide 
instructional services; however, the qualifications of instructional 
aides are sometimes' a concern,^ especially when the ai^des ate asked 
ta provide original instruction without c\lassroom and "^resource teacher 
guidance^ * 

Conclusion . The coordinating resource\ teacher in some districts 
is too .busy tOj provide adequate training to \instructional, or to bring 
^out teaming between the aides and teachers* 

. Conclusion . One of the majqr reasons resource teachers are too 
busy is because the regular district staff are fairly uncommitted to 
the migrant program. Hence, they spend considerable time promoting the 
•program. 

Recoinmendat ion . The policies of migrant ei!3ucation need to be 
changed in order that the districts are uniformly committed to the 
program, thus allowing the resource teachers to fAee themselves from 
their advocacy* role and speh^ more time improving instmiction. 

Recommend ap iqn . . Resource teachers should be trained to promote 
teaming between* aides and jieachers, especially in terms^ of staff train- 
ingf planning,, and needs assessment. 



^ ■ ■ ... 

Conclusion . The qualifications of instructional \aides may be 
somewhat related to their pay scales, such that low pay do^s not attract 
the better aides. \ ^ 

Recommendat ion . Pay scales should be determined at the district 
level^ they should^ be in line with the tasks being asked o^ythe aides; 

and the aides should have corresponding skills in order to conduct 

' ■ *,\ • - 

these tasks. 



Conclusion . The question of whether or not migrant education 
helps with student achievement cannot be answered conclusively \by thi? 
study. Many migrant and regular staff perceive that it does. Achievement 
data callected during this study provides a baseline of the status of 
migrant student achievement, *and illustr'ates that the needs of nllgrant 
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students in the basic skill areas are\well below the average non-migrant 

student. ^ * J ^ 

RecomnvpnJat ion . Student achievement assessment should be one 
of the major aspects of the migrant education program. The next evalua- 
tion study should continue to collect the information collected during 
this study, plus other related indicators such as attendance data. Each 
district and region should be encouraged by migrant policies to systemar 
tically review^ each year's^ proficiency exam, grade advancement, and 

(attendance data as indicators of migrant student progress.. To help with 
these assessments, the State should adopt an evaluation design which 

- considers the length of time a student is in a program and in a district, 
as well as how well the, .student does in comparison witfi non-n^igrant 
students. 



Conclusion , . There is evidence that in some districts the materials 
of instruction used for migrant supplemeACary instruction are not satis- 
factory. ' , 

Recommeridation . Since the migrant program is suppose to parallel 
the districts' regular program, it is essential . that^ the district must 
be committed to the migrant program, especially if the; teaming necessary 
to choose appropriate materials is to take place. 
^ Bj^ommendat ion . In coordination with other information and dissem- 
ination efforts, a' list of accessable supplementary, materials , and 
their correspondence with basal or ESL programs, should be given to each 
district, This list should be updated annually. ^ 



Conclusion . Instructional planning, including relfated .aspects 
of the needrf assessment process, is unsatisfactory in many districts. 
Lack of teaming between migrant and regular staff, due often to a lack 
of district commitment to migrant education, is the major cause. 

Conclusion . The coordinat ing resource teacher is often too busy 

with various administrative responsibilities and program adN^ocacy acti- 

* * . * ■ 

vities. to be able to promote better planning. 
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Coticlusion ., The present policy documents, whieh are mandated 
by the Static, remove too much'of the responsibility for planning from 

the districts. * , ^ • • . 

^ ftecoWendation . Migrant education policies should require of 
each district a detailed plan ^or how migrant instructional .services 
will sup^jiemcnt^regul 'district services, and ^provide a detailed de- 
scription of<the events necessary to promote effectual planning. 

Recomnrendat ion . ^ Efforts to improve the needs assessment process 
should recognize the need for effective teaming t>etween migrant and 
district staff; .therefore, needs assessment instrumentation should 
remain flexible to include distri;ct-level needs assessment information. 
(Special note ; if the National Skills lIsX is used with the MSRTS, 
the needs assessment process sKduld be altered to make the MSRTS process 
a more viable part of the overall planning 'process . ) 

> . 

Conclusion . There is evidence that many of the instructional 
aides have an overload of paperwork, especially MSRTS paperwork. If the 
National Skills List is added to Che, MSRTS chore, aides wi¥l need even 
more time for paperwork. 

Recbmmendation . Districts should consider having aides work an 
additional paid hour each day,. at least when the paperwork is heavy. 

Recommendation . The fiides ' and resource teachers ' part in the 
MSRTS process, especially if the National Skills List is added, should 
be merged within the overall planning process, especially with the 
needs assessment process. , 




Conclusion . Other factors, such as absenteeism of aides language 
problema of aides', and cultural or ethnic bias were seen as problems 
in a few districts. 

Recommendation . These factors should be noted and investigated 
by each district; they all bear some relationship to the*^ teaming problems 
mentioned earlier. The b"h\8 question, however, may require special 
investigation by the State. 
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* Conclusion . The coamittaenc of migr«nt Nparenti Co* their children* • 

education is questioned by many distr icf 4evel migrant^ and regular 
.ataff . ' ♦ ' 

RecoBmenda'tion > This question, is related to the overall question 
of parental invalyement ; migrant staff should remain comniitted to the 
promotion of that Involvement, both in terms of Parent Adviaory Councils 
and, psrerifteacher conferences. 



If. Elementary Instructional Sources ' 

Conclusio^^ Very few differences were found between elementally 
(K-a) and o>jJ^ll (K-12) results. Differences of five pr more percentage 
pointy wer^^wnd in only 13 of the 101 questions analyzed. Looking more 
closel^jpjt-I^Bfcf the 13 differences, roost of them were for the resource 
teacher onl^THRh qp agreement from other' staff. Closer scrutiny of 
each question suggested that all^^t one of the differences was important 
enoufeh to consider it more than a tfiight difference; and that was the ohe 
which indicated that fewer weekly planning meetings between ceachef#' and 
aides were conducted at the elementary level. Therefore, the conclusions 
and recommendations reported earlier^ for overlill ^migrant instructional 
services (K"12) also apply to elementary (H-S) * , ^ 
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2. Supplementary Secondary Instructibn'Al Services i 

Conclusion . Much of what was reported in Che section on overall 
(K-i2) and. elementary (K-8) instructional iservices is true for second- 
dry . ." ■ • • . . . • ■ ' ■ ^ 

^. Recommendation . The majori^- of the prior recommendations for 
ins trudtional services- are applicable for secondary. ' V 



. Conclusion . The repeated reference made in the., results regarding 
mii^rant s up.pl ementary instructional focus being on Engilsh aqd not on 
Spanish at,tempts to. x^fute' the^ popular liption that migrant educ^ition 
perpetrates students ' dependence , on their native language. >1£ 
^ Conclusf^ion . There is less bilingual education, ' he.n6e,^more ESL 
instruction -^tid general^ E;iglish emphasis at the secondary :ley<^^? / y 

R|Bcomm^ridation . Heavy English emphasis' is justif iable^irice high 
school students do hot have the luxury of time for : a structured, slow- 
paced, longitudinal, transitional program. However, it ^ recommended^ 
that by ingual instruction be available for students who jjfSuld be unable 
to profit from English instruction in content areas (e'..g. math, social^ 
sciencies). " ■ M * • 

■ ■ : .. . ■ ^ ■ ^ - ' . - ■ : - 

Conclusion . DLI-ESL programs are being field tested in various, 
.school districts. The amount of claiss time required in these programs 
seems excessive ;When realising that other sub je^ matter ^ is being ig- 



nored. The rationale usually given to gustify/^these progi^ams is that 
students would gain very little from regular content area instruction, 
because of language differences^ 

/ Recommendation , ' It is recommended ^that DLI-ESL programs not be 
expanded Until further studies demonstrate their effectiveness . Bi- 
lingual education sjeems to be a better approach since it can address 
content areas and ESL. - ^ V * / 



Conclusion , ^A lar^e percentage of secondary migrant and 'non-migrant 
itaff repotted that little planning takes place between aides and the 
regular classroom teacher. 

Conclusion , A great proportion of secondary migrant and non-migrant 
staff consider the regular classroom teacher as the primary person who 
determines the migrant education instructional approach. ; , 

. Recj^nmendation . Mo|^'emphasis should bd placed ^on drawing ^'tHe reg- 
ular secondary cl>^ssroom teacher into being part of the. migrant instruc- 
trionai team: since they^''are viewed as the locus of control . , 

' - \ ' . ■ ■ ■ ' ■..>■'.- 

■ • • • ♦ ■, ■ ■* ;■ ■ ■ • . 

■ ■ -i ■ ■• ■ ■ 

, ■ : 4 -.i . 

Conclusion . NCES (1980) reports that 51% of Hispanic high school 
seniors nationwide are 18 years' or younger , compared to 80% for the 
white senior population. Of the 19 and over seniors nationwide, Hispan-. 
ics- account for 49% aiB opposed to 20% for' whites. 

Conclusion . Formative data indicated that migrant students feel 
a ;res pons ib ill ty to augment their family income. This finding is also 
supported ^y, the NCES report. 

Recommendation . Migrant programs , should be designed to address the 
age characteristics mentioned. An effort should be made to increase the 
number of work study programs and the migrant student participation in 
vocational and technical training , However, extt^e caution should be- 
taken to ensure that migrant students are. given proper counseling and 
effective college preparatory programs- Historically ^ there has been a 
, tendency to channel migrant students into non-rjcollege programs , thus 
severely limiting their options. 




Overall conclusions . The following paragraphs attempt to captur^ 
the sentiment and opinion of numerous people interviewed regarding mi- 
grant education. Not to report this' information would be a disservice to 
those who confided in the evaluators and who longed ^for changes, both 
at the elementary and secondary levels. » 



Credit is given Co chosia school districts who are making an earnest 
attempt at bettering the curriculum offerings for migrant students. 
Credit alLso goes to a multitude of individuals vhO| Inspite of frustra- 
tions and limitations, continue their struggle , advocating for migrant 
students ' educational rights. However, in addition to the migrant 
education programmatic recommendations that are made in this document 
there remain serious failurc^s that seem to be beyond migrant education' s .. 
reach to* affect . It was frequently reported during rformative interviews, 
that by the very nature of being migrants ^ these students are not seen 
as an authentic part ~of a -schooT d of 
migrant ' s historic pattern, arrivi ndBy:! predictable numbers to a pre- 
dictable area and at a predictable tfTfae , many school districts - are 
habitually caught "off-guard." ^ ^ 

According to some educators interviewed, the supplementary nature of 
the program gives it periphery status, undermining its authenticity , 
therefore its impact . The lack of program familiarity by nonnmigrant 
personnel responsible for working with migrant students , has been docu- 
mented in various component s disclissed here. . The improvement of 
migrant students' education does not re^t on lack of Fe^derab or State 
legal statutes. Nor does it depend^/gy increased research proving that 
improvement is warranted . For the former there is the Civil Rights Ac t^ 
of 1964, Title VI; the Law vs. Nichols/, UlS. Supreme Court decision of 
1974; and numerous other court cases ywhi<^ give migrant Students legal 
rights to educational equality. For the latter, demonstrating need, ^ 
there are reports by Nd^S (May 1977, Feb; 1980) , Exotech Systems , inc., 
(1975), and countless others by the- Office of Civil Rights and other 
independent scholars. The need remains * 

Recommendations, short of restructuring the educational system, 
whereby accountability would go hand-in^hand with responsibility, may 
only resVilt in cosmetic changes. It was asked by an educator during an 
interview, "Would Anglo parents tolerate their children . being educated 
mostly by paraprofessionals and within a 'supplementary' framework?" 
While acknowledging the dedicatio'n " of most instruc^tional aides, this 
educator was quick to respond to his own question, with a ci:is|>, unequi- 
vocal "No!" 

■ -23 • : ■■ • .. 



3. ^Secondary Education Pupil Personnel Services 

Cone lus ion ♦ The need for innovative programs aimed at addres- 
sing the educational needs of migrant students has been well documen- 
ted by various agencies during migrant education's history and is high- 
lighted here with use of data from a recent NCES study. 

Recommendation. It is recommended that informat ion regarding 

'' '. ^ ■• ^ 

exemplary ptograms pr instructional practices be better disseminated. 

It is further recommended that research aimed at showing need for coun- 
seling 'services be curtailed. Research should focus instead on finding 
solutions and evaluating the benefits derived of applied solutions. 
. > ^ . ' . 

Conclusion . The importance of a migrant counselor* in influencing a , 
migrant studenJt'^ scholastic life is unquestionably great. A bilingual 
■counselor, with direct or indirect Hpowledge and experience of migrant 
work and migrant life style was judged ^to be more effective than those 
not having these characteristics. Because a counselor is second only to 
migrants' parents in influencing their academic decisions (NCES data) , a 
counselor could beVmore. effective if they were to inform and involve 
parents itv all aspects of migrant counseling\Xaca'demic, career, college 
and social/personal). Grade nine; appears\p be a critical juncture 
where a greater number of students are either retained o r drop-out. 
•^1^ may be due. to' the fact that students reach the limit- of compulsory 
education age at this level. Forty-seven .percent of the students re- 
ported receiving counseling services primarily from teach ers > and 30% 
from aides. Twenty-one percent -of* the secondary schools with migrant 
students have no bilingual counselors. Yet> 42% of migrant students 
prefer counseling in Spanish and another 23% bilingually* 

Recommeadation . It is recommended tha^"^ emphasis be placed on 
providing appropriate ''counsel irff>ervices by qualified counselors at the 
secondary level and in earlier grades, if possible. Since migrant 
students seem to be commonly repre^ente^^'ifi-groups of 50 or less through- 
out California's high schools., perhaps joint migrant-regular counselor 
positions could be created. Without this approach or a similar one (e.g. 
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counselor-teacher), it is doubtful that a school could afford to hire a 
full migrant counselor or that qualified counselors would iiccept part' 
time positions. • , 

Conclusion , While f>7% of parents report that, drop outs were not 
caused by low grades, an average of 25% /responded. "don't know" to this 
qlAestion* Forty percent of the parents report that their children 
drbpped out because they disliked school^ while 30% claimed that the 
teachers disliked the students > Twenty-eight percent of the parents 
reported that the family needed the studiant to work , thus , clausing 
him/her to drop out . % 

Recommfendation . It is recammended that parents suggestions , be 
taken seriously since they seem to be confirming the suggestions for 
improvements that were voiced during formative interviews by numerous 
educators. Parents are suggesting the need for better qualified teach- 
ers, special' education classes, work-study opportunities, and more 
counseling services. They also see the need for more involvement by 
parents themselves . 



4. Sta£f Development 

' ' ■ • ' 

Within the context o£ migrant education, staff development Is 
designed to accomplish two ends. One is to maximize the xiuallficatlons 
of those hired to carry out instructional and other goals of the program. 
The second is to, faciliate the operation of the program through pro- 
moting cooperation 'and utiderstanding between regular district^ staff and 
migrant education staff. In addition to the data on this 'component 
gathered through * the summative questionnaire, informative data were 
collected throughout the. •bourse of the formative field work, Thqae two 
sources of data do tend to converge. • * 

Conclusion . The need for staff training and development is an 
ongoing one, and regardless of the level of staff qualifications thia 
need never entirely disappears. However, the data suggest that *the 
migrant staff are 'considered to be well qualified 'at '^all levels within 
the school system. The lowest ratings of migrant staff qualifications 
tended to come, from classroom teachers. 

Recommendation . Staff training should- be designed to increase 
the potential of migrant education staff. The emphasis ^of staff develop- 
ment should be on maximizing staff capabilities rather than insuring a 
minimum level of ability which, the data suggest, is already present: 
Aides interviewed on-site who had several years experience or were 
assisting with additional courses earnestly suggjested that new and morq 

advanced material be presented in the training programs they attend'. 

... \ 

Conclusion./^ Resource teachers and' classroom teachers vary signi- 

'ficantly in their perceptions of the qualifications of migrant instruc- 

■ ■ ' ^ ■ , , 

'tional aides. It is the classroom teachers who work with the instruc- 
tional aideis and the resource teachers who are responsible for their 
supervi^on and training. Based on data collected through both the 
formative and summative data collection efforts it is believed that the 
lower rating made of migrant staff qualifications by the teachers is as 



much a function o£ the lack o£ awareness on the part of teachers about 
the goals and objectives of the migrant program, and the job description 
of the aides. It is the teachers belief that aides fall short in carry- 
ing the duties implicit in thelr/job descriptions. 

Recommendation . Communication between migrant education staff 
and local dibtrict staff should be improved. This is plainly evident 
from both the formative and summative data collected. Problems' with the 
implementation of almost every component can be traced to such prbblems 
of communication. The local district staff, from administrators through 
secretaries, simply should ^be better informed about the goals of^the 
program and the specific responsibilities of those who work^inj^^ 
program. Thds is especially true with regard to classroom teachers. The' 
teachers are in many cases disappointed by the migrant program. It is 
believed that far too few teachers are aware of the supplementary nature 
of the instructional assistance provided by migrant education. This 
situation should be remedied if the program is tor achieve its potential. 
A simple and possibly adequate solution would be to distribute a brief 
programmatic description (drawn up at the State or regional level with 
specific requirements and activities of the program) to' every teacher 
working with migi^ant personnel. The description would be distributed at 
the beginning of every school year and updated frequently to re fleet ''any 
relevartt changes. Due to the lack of "teaming" believed to exist between 
many aides and teachers, such a solution would probably not be adequate. 
Teachers need to have a more dynamic relationship with their aides; to 
participate in their growth. Teachers^ shouldXbe surveyed as to what they 
believe the training needs of migrant staff to be. Teachers should be 
encouraged and certainly allowed to become as involved in that process as ^ 
possible. ' ' . 



Conclusion , (?hen asked to recommend specif ic ' content and/or logis- 
tical changes to the training provided by migrant education, a majority 
of respondents expres'sed a need for more individualized training. Based 



on 



information gathered during formative site-visits, it is considered 
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likely chat what is being suggeeted it training more specifically tai- 
lored CO individual needs* 

Recommendation * An effort is being made in some districts and 
regions to determine the specif ic training needs of respondents* This 
effort should be continued and initiated in all participating districts. 
Those aides with more experience or trliinlng could be exposed to a 
different, level of training than others* The training could perhaps be 
more specifically tailored to the instructional responsibilitfies of 
migrant staff so that new material could be learned and a high degree of 
interest maintained throughout the training. Earlier rec?mendatibns to 
decrease the administrative burden of resource teachers so they can 
provide more "one-on-one" time with aides should also help with meeting 
tSese individualized needs, A request regarding staff training heard 
quite often in the field was that training not begin anew with the basics 
every year. The extent to which this actually occurs is not accurately 
known, however it does seem to figure prominently in the respondents 
evaluation of the value of the' training. 

[ - 

Conclusion . Resource teachers and aides att|nding training provided 
by local school districts, did find the training to be moderately help- 
ful. The response, however, was not as. jEavorable as might be hoped. *Orie 
reason for this may be the lack o^ articulation between the two sources 
of training. In contrast to fche amount of input they had on the content 
of migrant"^ education's staff training, migrant staff reported having 
relatively little. input to the content of regular district. training. 

, Recommendation . As part of the management of the local or regional 
<5 migrant education program, an effort should , be made to . coordinate the 
training provided by the local district, other categorical programs 
and -the migrant education program. Riegular district staff working 
with migrant students should be. encouraged by their owjx district adminis- 
•trators to attend training provided by migrant education. The migrant 
education staff should be encouraged to survey regular instructional 
staff abopt training needs, both for themselves and for migrant staff, ^ 
especially aides. 34 



• Conclmton t A raUtively small percentage of respondents reported 
that migrant education had provided an opportunity to receive academic 
credit for training* A smaller percentage indicated that the training 
provided any opportunity for job advancement, . , y 

Recommendation « Future research should probe the extent to which 
such opportunities for academic credit and career advancement do act 
as^ attendance incentives for active participation in staff development 
training. 
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5 . . Needy Asieiiroent 

Concluiion > The needs eeeeesmenc proceee eeeme to ieke pUce 
at the local level varying In method and etafC Involvement. Ae wae 
found with other components, there appears to be a lack of teaming 
between the migrant program and the other programs at. the local level. 
What appears to be lacking In many districts, not all, , was a model or 
well-defined process of merging the districts' regular needs assessment 
practices with migrant's needs. Where there was auch a model or process 
and a few regions promoted them, the other aspects of teaming seemed 
better, such as teach«r and aide planning, assessment of inservice needs » 
and materials coordination or development. it shpuld be noted that as 
this study was being conducted, the State was busy designing need^ 
assessment instruments to be used during planning for the 1981-82 school 
year. 

Recommendation . The State should clarify In Its policy documents 
and funding guidelines how needs assessment information, and what kind, 
is to be used. , The State should also clarify how th« district and 
migrant education staff should team in terms of coordinating the migrant 
needs assessments with regular district planning activities. Instruments 
being recommended or mandated by the State should be accompanied by a 
strong inservice program from the State ^ regions. In the final analy- 
sis, however, the State should define exactly how the needs assessment 
information should be used, .especially in relationship to funding, 
continuity of services, program ^planning, and instructional planning. 
Since needs assessment activities are so important, the State should also 
increase the strength of MAR as an effective method for making districts 
and regions accountable for completing and using the assessments. 
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6. UtlU««tlon of th« Migrant Studant Record Tr*n«fT Svtf m (MSRTS) 

Conclusion . Thl daca Cand Co show Chat: aUghCly ovar half of 
Ch« raapondanca who are f ami liar with Cha MSRTS accually uaa Che infor- 
mation it providea, and even Chen ^ic it used aimply Co record aervicea 
provided Co the migrant aCudentpand to determiner^the programs' funding 
Uvtls for th« next school year. The system Is them fore not being used 
CO provide a continuity of services for migrant students. The respon- 
dents generally rely on other information sources either to supplement or 
substitute the MSRTS data (such as the student's cumulative resource or 
profile). Reasons fQt utilising other sources and not the MSRT8 were 
that the data are incomplete, not received in a timely fashioni the 
coding has limited use, and the data j are only somewhat useful or not 
useful in prescribing curriculum to a migrant student who is entering a 
new school. However, the health/medical forms are of greater use to the 
migrant staff particularly for identifying the student's health condi- 
tions, but not for remediating . the problems by professional physicians 
or health careers. , 

p ' * • , 

The issue of utilising the MSRTS data is difficult to deal with 

in a constructive way. It is a "catch-22" of sorts. That is, the 

system is used inconsistently. Time is being spent to gather, compile, 

and record data. But the data are used only to determine the funding 

for the next school yeat, and not to provide information about the 

migrant students. Given continued budget constraints, the allocation of 

time and resources to necessary services for migrant students will be 

crucial. 

Reconnendation. Since the MSRTS is a national system, it is diffi- 
cult for .tJa^^orriia to takfe\ any unilateral steps towards devising a 

^ ^better, more efficient and effective system. However, the MSRTS usage 
shoujJ^^be redefined and reevaluated in'order to have a ystem that can 
prot/i4i: continuity to the migrant students' education and health services 
wijrtirn mirayfaum federal requirements . Without this reanalysis of Nthe 

'' MSRTS, the system and its related costs (e.g. clerical time, delays, 
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incompUcinttt) m not %ikttMUd. In ordtr to «ccomplith this citk 
Ch« Stati should pursu« vich tho f«d«r«l gov«rnm(inc tht d<iVttlopm«nt of « 
•yittm that it mort rtUvant to tha Stati aducatUnal naadt and currant 
compoaition and mobility of *eha targat population. Sinca tha MSRT8 data 
hava limitid uaa» ahd ainqa othar information aout^cas ara usad (aaa 
conclusion balov)| tha most appropriata systan should ba a tracking^ 
systan that can allow tha studants' nav district to notify tha district 
thay ttovad from to acquira tha studants' cumulativa profila and othar 
ralavant information . Thasa suggastions may ba nodifiad accorditig to tha 
idaas providad in the recommendation below. There ia some concern 
however that tho cumulative records for migrant atudentsar% equally 
incomplete and its data ara not timely in content and for immediate 
utilisation. The migrant education program could aet up a process for 
monitoring the paperwork involved in up-dating the cumulative records of 
migrant atudents rather than spending the clerical time updating the 
HSRtS forms. The migrant education program would then aasume a cooper** 
ative role of quality control. 



Cone lua ion , • There are o?her information sources being used by 
regular and migrant education staff to provide a continuity of services 
for migrant student^^ namely » the student *s cumulative record, teacher 
diagnostic techniquesi and talking directly to thi^ students are among 
the moat used. In additioni since some respondents use the MSRTS to 
diagnose student needs there must be some informatj^on that, if identi** 
fied, may be useful. ^ 

Recommendation . If the State ia not successful in bargaining 
with the Federal government for altering the purpose and use of the 
MSRTS, the State may. then want to identify (I) the specific MSRTS data 
that has been useful in. the recent past to the local practitioners as 
well as (2) the types of information that are needed by teachers and 
medical/health personnel to provide supplementary services to migrant 
students. Intensive inservice training of regular and migrant staff 
should be instituted, that is geared towards these specific areas and J 

■ ■ 38- , • ■ : 
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th«lr utag«. Priority c«n bt) pUc«d on ^ntdrlttg Chit^ apdcifie data in 
tha computer I which nay conit^quenCly r«^ucQ HSRT8 iurnaronnd cim§. That 
ill, focuaing on thu noat natfdJI and banaficlal information may anaurn 
that it can bo utiliied by tho teaching and haalth practitionerai and 
that thia valuabla data art affieiantly upHatad vith complete informa- 
tion. Furthar» tha idantif ication of tha moat partinant itudant haalth 
data may ba a parttcutarly difficult taak at thera ara cUarly mora 
variationa in a atu(dant*a health atatua than in hia/har aducational 
atatua* The State may want to hired profeaaionat health paraonnal auch 
aa certified nurjea rather than paraprofeiaion«l ccnmnunity and health 
aidaa to utilise the data. 

I , ' -m ..... 

Conclusion . The process of implementing the National Skilla List 
is still in its early stages. Therefore, it may be predicted that 
similar situations that result from the overall M^RTS implementation may 
hamper an effective Skills List operation* In Addition> even if some or 
most of the conflicts with the MSRTS are remedied, preconceived ideas 
about the MSRTS usefulness may still remain^ and consequently, the Skilla 
List may be taken with some skepticism. 

Recommendation . When implementing or piloting the Skills List 
look closely at the above findings to guide its further development. 
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Cencluilon . Th* ovarwhaUlni Bajorlty ot aldea and rtiourci Uacb- 
«rt raspondlng CO cht tuMMtivs quaiCionnalrst («U that ths procvii vat 
carrl«d out vary conilatently with th« Mnnar Intandad by tha Stata-Uval 
guidttlinaa. Tha aajoricy of thaaa raapondanta fael chay had batn <uf- 
flclantly vail trained to carry out th'a pcocaaa. Only aininal dl£- 
farancaa axlatad In tha opinlona of raapondanta fro« tha two tlM fraaai.* 
Howavar It vaa tha caaa that overall aldaa fait allghcly laaa *#all 
prepared to implenant thte conponent than did raaourca teachara. Aidaa 
were alao aomei^at laaa confidant of the accuracy with »*hleh the i»pla- 

iMKitac Ion vaa caking place. ' • ! 

■ ' ■ . ' 

Aides report Kaviag the greeteet involveoent with proceeeee of 
Identifying end enrolling mlgrent etudentia Reiource teechere elio 
report a eomewhet lower level of involvement, followed by prlnclpele. 
For ell three respondent groupe only e naderete level of *recrult»ent of 
neW etudente wee eeid to reeult from conmunlty or InterdisCrlct contecte. 
Slightly more recruitment accrued ee e reeult of contact with migrant 
famlliee. Apparently the moet common avenue whereby a new etudent le 
recruited for the program le hie Identification ae a mlgtent etudent but 
some elcrt echool elte eteff member. .Within dletrlcte e broad renge of 
pereone were Indlceted^ ee contributing to the Identification of eli- 
gible plgrent etudente, Theee very definitely Included non-mlgrent ee 
well ae mlgrent eteff. 

Recoqaendatlon . It le probably the case that a coneldereble emount 
of dlseatUfaction with the timing and paperwork aeiocleted with Identi- 
fication and recruitment could be eliminated through Improved communi- 
cation. It appears that the combination of needs assessment, In-eerylce 
training and Identification end recruitment all taking place at the 
beginning of the echool year combine to create severe constraints on the 
aeelstance that can be offered by resource teachers and aides at that 
time. Perhaps better, coordination could be worked out to Improve the 
situation In districts where it is perceived to bca problem. In addi- 
tion, improved dissemination of Information regarding the need for the 
process would probably benefit all those who work together to meet the 
educational needs of Che migrant child. 

— ' 40 
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Due to Che limitations of the summative data discussed at the 
begirming of this c^^onent, only tentative conclusions are|||^ived from 
the summktive data. ' Also, this evaluator does not feel it is Impropriate 
tO: mgke . recotnmendations on therse data. Therefore, ' these concluisibns 
should be seen- as hypbthes-is for further, inquiry . What recommendations 
are made are^ derived from the f drmat ive study «and » from document ary 
'analysis. < ' " vt: 

Conclusion/ The pracufement of. reliable aggregative data on migrant 
parents and PAO^^^sngjiessary in order to assess this aspect of^the 
California Migrant Education Program. No such data currently exists, 
with the possible exception of data presented in th*is evaluation. 
The parent component is a compliex component . Also, migrant paretits in 
general 'taay, hot ]>e immediately a,ccessible through routine research 
methodologies. 

Recommendation . Further, more in-depth researcH ri^eds to be 
cbnducted on Calif arnia's migrant parents. The State should continue 
to explore alternative methodologies toward this end. 



^ Condlusion . Considerable variability was found in most areas^ 
relating to migrant f>arent involvement. 

. Conclusion , One-third of the districts seem to have too much 
involvement by other non-migrant parent individuals in PAC affai^rs. 

Conclusion . One-third of the , district PACs have less than a 

■ . " ", ■ ■ ■ - ' . • . - ' 

simple majority of migrant parents. ' 

t) * . ■ ■ ■ ' " ■ ' *. ' . • , ■ ■ , . • ■ 

Conclusion . Smaljer -districts , probably because of small size, 
" ■ ■ ■ ■. . - ■ ■. " * I ■ ■ ■ ■' , " ■ . ■ , 

limited ihterrtal resources and the apparent lack. of clarity arid specifi- 
city in parent guidelineis and* regula^tions from the outside, are in a 
difficult position in effectively developing PACs and involving migrant 
parents, * y 
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~~~ ^ecoinmen d-ati-oTi^ — -New--spe(n.^ic--arid--detai4ed— guidelines shd^ 
written to include that districts with 30O 4r fewer ADA or 30 or less 
participating migrant students, and school sites, with 20 or less linigrant 
students be allowed a waiver for 'an alternate migrant parent advisory 
structure. -s 



: Cone l:us ion .' A noticeable number of PAC activities (e.g. meetings, 
minutes, and agendas) are conducted (written) in Spanish only. 

• Recontoendation: In Chose instances when all persons present at 
PAC meetings understand a non-English language, meetings can be conducted 
exclusively in this language. However, since agendas and minutes may 
us\ially reach wider audiences, these should, be bilinjgually written 
in English and at least this other non-English language. 



Conclusion . PAC parents seem to- be more informed about the migrant 
prpgram than non-PAC parents/ piese^^'^^^^ 

training and/or are knowledgeat about most Vareas and aspects concerning 
the migrant educatian program, ' ^ 

' Conclusion . Minor differences.^were observed between PAC and ^hon-PAC 
parents with respect to attitudes ifb education and their children's; 
.education. The datafshows, however ^.that th^se differences are not large 
enough to propose tentative c6nclusions. 

Recbmmendation . The State should study in more depth the possible 
effects of PAC participation on parents' in tBrins of general educational 
knowledge, and how/ they view their children's education. 



Conclusion .^ ^Parent, participation seems to have more fi-raphasi^s 
on/attendance at meetin^^^^ and^ less emphasis on their siibstantive utili- 
zation in design, implementation^ and evaluation o't' local- programs. - , 
' . Conclusion , A noticeable number of nonr-Pi^; p§r6Tcits also appear 
to be either receiving- training ;ahd/or may be. knowledgeable about 
basic goals of the program and- how it generally w^^^ . . 



^ Conclusion. Parents., that do n ot parti cipate s e era. \q do so be c aus e 
they feei uncomfortable in ra^etings, and because they are not adequately 
informed as to why it is important that they participate. 

Conclusion . Frequency , of family household moves does not appear 
to be a significant factor in migrant parent non-participation in PACs. 
* Conclusion . Language difficulties do not seera to be ^a siignificant 

.factor in migrant parent non-participation in PACs . - 



9. Health and Supportive Services 

Conclusion , The State Migrant Education Section does not have 
a'person with adequate health or miedical training heading this component, 
although there are some individuals with' the administrative experience. 

Recommendation . It is recommended that a person with proper creden- 
tials fie hired to provide the leadership and direction needed for this 
'component* ' 

Coiylusion ; It was determined that there is a need for an official 
docume^rt ^hich would specify minimal standards and operating procedures., 

Recotinifendation . It is recommended 'that the revised version of 
Guidelines For Health Services , prepared by the State Health Steering 
Committee, be reviewed and adopted. 

' ■ - . '■ ■ ■ ' ^ . ■ ' > p • 
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Conclusion . While this study did not undertake a cost effective 
analysis associated with "the diverse administrative structures, it; 
became dear after numerous interviews with district, region and State 
people, that(migrant health clinics are not beittjg fully utilized . 

Reco^^ndation . It is recommended that the utilization of migrant 
health dliinics be investigated. A decision as to what to do can only 
be settled after it is determined if reasons for wider-utilization 
are legitimate or are merely a lack of procedural know-how. 

- - . ■ ■ ,' • V 
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Conclusion . Summative findings indicate that th^ -Medical MSRTS 
is used by health aides and migrant nurses. However, formative findings 
indicate that doctors have little use for the Medical MSRTS.. 

Recommendation . It is recommended that further investigation be 
conducted to determine if this system is warranted since doctors make 
'little use of it and since health aides and migrant nurses have other 
sources for the information needed. 



■ ■ ■ • • ■ r ■ - , ■ 
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10. Monitoring and Review (MAr) 

Conclusion . Migrant and district staff favor regional MARs over 
State MARs, due perhaps to the increased amount t^f contact and informal 
feedback. 

Recommendation . None . 

" Conclusion . Parents appear to be involved in some way in the 
MAR in about half the districts but only as additional people to be 
interviewed by the MAR teams. Procedures for how they are to participate 
in direct program evaluation are not clearly detailed. 

Recommend at ion . Mechanisms need to be developed at al 1 progranf 
levels for substantive in'clusidn of PAC parents in program evaluation^ 
These procedures should be written up precisely and included as part 
of regulations and guidelines for the California Migrant Program. 

Conclusion . Most of the resource teachers favor changing MAR 
generally so that it provides more "quality" feedback to their local 
program within a less formal structure. Also, combining compliaitc^e and 
quality within the same MAR process dilutes either one or both of these 
areas. o ^ 

Recommendation . The State should continue to clarify and strengt;hen 

■ ■ ■ • . ■ "i ■ ' ■ ' ■, ■■ ■ ■ ' ' 

the compliance- oriented aspect of its MAR of regions and .samples ^f 

'a ■' , 

districts. Regions should be encouraged to conduct - their MAR visits 
to disitricts more on the basis of quality review, appraisal and feedback. 
The State should formally restructure the regional MARs exclusively on 
this quality basis, while leaving the compliance aspect to the State 
MAR. The State should also explore the potential behefitis of Mnaking 
greater use of the Technical Assistance Centers (TAC) together with these 
visits by regions for formative (quality) feedback to local districts. 
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' Conclusion . Most MAR team., members appear to be qualified and 
to conduct themselves professionally and diplomatically during MAR 
visits. This, however, does not sem to always be the case across all MAR A 
members. Some may not- be adequately prepared to- perform MAR duties. 

Recommendation./ The State should devise a formal procedure for 
the training of consultants aad/dr cithers to participate in MAR. This 
plan should include at least the procedures for the MAR, the area^ and 
items of the MAR compliance instruments , and protocol| and conduct to be 
adhered to in the field visits. . Assigned personnel should be at least 
adequately matched to the duties and responsibilities to be carried out 
in the MAR. 



Ggnclusibn . The MAR lacks legitimacy throughout the" State at all 
levels. ' A prevalent view in the field is that "MAR has no teeth," and 
that regions and districts will "ohly get their hands slapped" if found 
out of compliance. As long, as "political" subversion of or lack of 
?:consistent adherence to a legally mandated and officially established 
compliance process continues, both the objective effectiveness as well as 
the positive, credible perceptions based on this effectiveness, will 
continue to deteriorate.* 

Recommendation . The State should strengthen the MAR compliance 
process. MAR needs to abide by a formally established process for comr 
pliance assurance. In those ca^s where it is apparent in light of this 
formally established "show cause" process, that an LEA is not demonstrat- 
ing "good will" toward compliance , formal fund "cutoff letters;" and, if 
neces^y, eventual fund withdrawal or. impoundment should be ettfectuated . 

' ■ ■ ■ * ..-■■ 

Conclusion . The timing of State and regional MARs is seen in 
the field as being in need of revision . These visits usually take-place 
sometime after March. By that late date, regions and districts are not 
in practical positions to implement^ prograip changes for that school 

' yea'* • ' ' 

■1 ' ■ ■ • . . ■ , 
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Recommendat ion . Both State and regional MARs should take place 

throughout late October through November, and MAR visit calendars should 
be sent to regions and districts by no later than September 1 . 



Conclusion . There is currently no requirement that districts 
MAR their own migrant education programs. Districts tend to largely 
depend on -State and regional MARs to tell them if they are in compliance. 
Beyond this, in most cases districts have no (and are not required to 
have a) way of knowing whether or not they are accomplishing their goals 
and objectives. ^ r 

Recommendation . The State needs to revise the content of district 
service agreements with 'respect to evaluation responsibilities districts 
should have. . This revision needs to be done along the^ lines of con- 
tractual agreemerits which encour^e, structure, and require districts to 
play a significant role in monitoring objective and goal attainigent for 
their local .programs on an on-going basis. 



Conclusion . The way the MAR is carried out across all regions 
appears to be varied and somewhat more complex than was expected at 
the start of this evaluation. , 

Recommendation . Further research needs to be conducted' ;0n the 
character of the relationships between districts and regions with 
respect to MAR process intricacies and impact on how districts incor- 
porate or fail to incorporate regional and State MAR feedback '^nd other 
findings . 
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11 , Interstate and Interagency Coordination 



Conclusion . There is a Renewed impetus by the State Higrant Ed;jca-, 
tion Section to structure this component and 'begin to systematically 
pursue formal agreements and coordination. ^ 

* Recommendation . This process of coordination an&. implementation 
should be wholeheartedly continued. In addition, it is strongly sug- 
gested the regional (and their participating districts) and direct-funded 
operating agencies under the direction of the State should pursue a 
similar coursjb of action with local educational and service-oriented 
programs . 



Conclusion . Bilinguab education, vocational education, and special' 
education are among the areas that coordination, particularly at the 
State level, is inconsistent » ' t 

Recommendation . The Migrant Education Section should begin formal 
meetings and planning sessions with the departments that implement 
these programs. The development and completion of coordinative places 
should be extended to regional and direct-funded operating agencies in 
order to ^^nhance programmatic efforts fo'r migrant students at the local 
level. ^ 

Conclusion . Coordination with local health progrms is working 
well . Local school district and region identification of appropriate 
health and social welfare agencies is effective. 

Recommendation. Continue this effort- and to promote effective 



supplementary health services for migtant students 



Conclusion . Limited coordination . efforts exist between direct- 
funded districts and regionally-adfeinistered districts that have feeder 
relationships. Identification and recruitments, articulation qf curri- 
culum, and special educational projects are among the most noticeable. 

Recommendation . Formal coordination should be extended to direct- 
funded districts by regional operating agencies and vice-versa. 

■. • , ' 42 ■ ■ . , 
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Overall Conclusion and Recommendation . Sincie migrant Education 
is a supplementary compensatory education program, it is necessary 
that the program coordinate and ultimately integrate its services with 
all existing programs while keeping the independence needed to ensure 
that migrant students receive appropriati services . ' The migrant educa- 
tion program can play a vital role in promoting^ effective coordination o& 
^services for migrant students especially ^t the district level where 
economfc resources may be ^increasingly limited over time. 
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12. Fund Allocations 

Conclusion . The funding process is fairly straightforward, with ^ 
the State and the regions in almost total control of the funding local 
districts receive. 

Conclusion . Although some regions seem to weigh local needs 
more than others , there seems to be unequal funding across districts 
in every region. 

Recommendation . State policy needs to be rewritten to include 
a uniform process for funding to be equalized according to needs; 
for example, a district with a strong ESL or bilingual' component may 
not need as much mi^^ant funding as <»pe: without such a program. 

■ )■ . . 

Conclusion . Issues identified by this study suggest several 
needs that would impact funding decisions; the following seem to 'have^ 
the gr,eatest implications: . 

•« Need for more irts txuct ional aides; paperwork load and low 
salaries are problems. 

,'- •( . . ' . ■ . 

• Need for assistance (such as MESTa) -' to"- coordinating resource 
teachers; coordination, and promprtion activities leave little 
time for instructional improvement activities. 

• Need for more, or better, migrant ' instructional materials. 

■ . . . , 

• Need for more, or better, training in the instructional areas. 

■ • Need for more, or better, systematic assessment of student 

progress. 

• Need in secondary schools, for more use of migrant certificated 
staff (such as MESTs). 



• Need Co. increase Che ucilicy, and reduce Che burden, of Che 
MSRTS documencacion sysCem* 

Reconanendacion , The Scace' should derive a process for prioricizing 
these and ocher findings of this sCudy, and develop a sCep-wise accion 
plan for any changes requiring funding decisions. 
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13. Information and Dissemination 



In the process of identifying, preparing, and packaging innovative 
programs or practices for exemplary status, this component and the CEMIC 
seem to be accomplishing, their goals. As described earlier, in this 
'discussion, the CEMIC seems to utilize almost every means of information 
diffusion available. However, perhaps one o£ the most important CEMIC 
and liiigrant education system-internal processes for dissemination does 
not seem to not be working effectively. 

Conclusion . In varying degrees, there appears to be information 
breakdowns at every key juncture in this migrant education delivery 
system: between the State consultant unit and operating agencies, 
between- CEMIC and operating agencies, and particularly between operating 
agencies and local districts.. • 

Recommendation . At least two things could be done to counteract the 
last two of these dis junctures (CEMIC to operating agency and operating 
agency to district). First, since this information relay is the respon- 
sibility of the operating agency, the agency should have appropriate and 
consistent representation at CEMIC functions. Second, this means CEMIC 
representatives 'should be . adequately prepared, capable, and responsible 
for relay of information to local areas, and that the State and operating 
agencies individually or collectively delineate guidelines for the 
uniform and consistent communication of appropriate information to 

these local areas. 

Recommendation . The State should publish a single monthly news- 
letter with sections on/by/ for significant migrant education components, 
areas, audiences, or publics (e.g., operating agencies, parents, aides, 
classroom teachers, exemplary programs Mini-Corps, etcJ. This news- 
letter should also be printed bilingually in English and Spanish. 



Conclusion . Formative Interviews tended to show a lack o£ uniform 
and consistent information by State migrant education consultants 



s across and within sites. 
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Recommendat ion > The State should set up a process within the 
Migrant Education Section for the ongoing exchange of information 
among the consultants. The* State should ensure, that all consultants 
participate in periodic sta^f inservices, especially as'new rules, 
procedures^ or other tools are adopted by the California Migrant Educar 
tion Program. 

If 
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14. Mini-Corps 

Conclusion . Mini-corps operates much like a special project 
within the migrant, education program.' The staff conduct a comprehensive 
annual evaluation which has always provided much useful , information. 
The evaluation was, by necessity and as mandated, far less comprehensive' 
although unique in its third-p^rty perspective. While the sample sixes 
represented are too small to justify a series of specific recommenda- 
tions, the combination of the formativ^ and siumnative data collection 
efforts do seem to point toward some general conclusions and recommend- 
ations. 

Recommendation. Generally the program seems extremely worthy of 
continuation and expansion. It appears to be meeting the needs of those 
involved with, the program at all levels:, migrant school children. Mini- 
corps trainees (themselves migrant students) as well as teachers, parents 

and school administrators. , 
• • ^« 

Conclusion , There has been some discussion recently that the 
position of instructional aide is insufficient in some situations to meet 
the supplementary educat ional needs of migrant children. It is likely 
that if the Mini-corps program were to grow that the trainees placed in 
the* classrooms would possess the additional training* and expertise 
required iti many situations. , 

Reqonxmendation . , Given the salaries, supervisory time, and inservice 
training which combine to supporj the positions of instructional aides it. 
is possible^ that^the training and ' placement of Mini-corps aides is 
equally cost-effective. It is recommended that this po^sib^Tity be 
considered for furthdr study. 

In many cases the expansion t)f the Mini-corps program has been 
limited by either problems in ee^tablishing reUtionships with local 
community colleges or difficulty in recruiting or paying team leaders 
or instructors to work with the trainees. If these problems could 
be overcome it is likely that the impact of the program could bo con- 
siderably greater and it would appear many subgroups within the migrant 
community would benefit* 
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15. - Recommendations Regarding Organization, Policy, and Admiriistration . 

Recommendations yere included in the siections covering » each of' 
the components/ It was decided, however , that recommendations relating 
to organization, .policy, and administration, which often cut across 
components, should be prese^nped separately, and .differently;. This 
section attempts to provide those kinds of recommendations . * 

Organizations . A three^level Organization seems warranted. How- 
ever, J the policy governing how the organization operates needs t9 l?e #* . <^ 
dramatically improved. In., addition , the administration of the program • 
needs to be changed at all levels.. 

1. Since the middle-level agencies (regions) hav^ no diJrBct author- 
ity over districts other' than migrant staff , their pa^t in the organiza- 
tion should be much more service-oriented rather than compliance-related. 
If organized appropriately, the middle. level can act .as a quality control ■ ' 
functibriv for the program which is both . flexible to district needs and 
compliant with St^te -a^^^ policy* ; " 

y 2. . It is recommended that the service load , of the middle-level 



agencies be equitably distributed SO that district^ can count on reason- 
able levels of supports The State should decide what constitutes a 
reasonably-sized area for each agency, to serve ^ taking into consideration 
migrant stifdent populations and geographic limitations. : 

/ 3. It is recommended tfiat- the district levelv be organized such . 
Vthat each district is clearly responsible and accbuntMle for its 
own migrant program. Whatever^ agreement exists betweeri]|a district 
and a middle- level agency or t^e State should be for well-defined con- 
tracted "serviceis/ ^ ^ 

\ : • >•..• • • ■ " • ■ • . ' ■ . . ... . ,: . 

'■ •■ / ■■ ' r ■ . ■ \ • ■ . ■ ^ ■•' ■ • • ' 

V iA. The State ^Migrant Eciucation Section should be retained. It 
should be maintained, however, under the supervision outside or above 
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the^ milieu of ^ th^ consolidated application programs. As- long as ^t^^ 
Fedi^al' reflations. rec<^gaize it as :a categorical progtaftv, .and as long as, : 
the^l^ent population retains its latigu^^^ 
should protect program adVoca^cy. . : / -' 

>5. Th^ state mgratit Education ^tion itsel^^ 
ized. Staff should , be "assigned bnjLy to Components that 'require admiriis- . 
tratiiv^'or technical at tfent ion beyond that ^required by >^ districts or. 
middle-lUel agenciesf 'stafr should b assigned to; inajor aspects 
new policy s^atement^ 

also' be assigned to Certain areas - of 'the Sf at e coirre^ ponding: ,t 
organizational structure of th^ middle-level agencies in ^grde^; to answer 
telfephone inquiries. All of these as^^nents Ihould^^ brthes tpted ^in • 
terms of any new policy or administratsi^ye -debisions.'^^^^^^ 

Policy . TSie State Should exercise leadershj-K tht^ 
n«nt. dissemination, and maintenance-^p^^^^^^^ 

statements. The organization of the program, thetefor^, must be al|^ered 
to refl^ct'the essence of this new policy. The admihistration of 
the program should be changed, accordingly so that /the policy can be 



met. . 



1. The 'state should develop rules an'd regulations _ that meet all 
Federal requirements and at the same time merge appropri^ately with 
existing State policies. These rules and regulations are needed imme- 
diately. ■ . . 

2. The State rules and regulations should clarify the State's 
position on the definition of supplementary services, recognizing that 
if. a district does not provide a service th^t benefits migrant students, 
it is apprci^riate to prbvide a substitute service. 

3. The regulations should list, the exact requirements related to an 
adequate level Of district commitment to , the operation of a migrant 



prpigram,:/- including specifics of how the migrant prograp and regular 
program shdiild work tC)g;e Cher. Such things 'as integrating the planning, 
.Oeeds assessment I and staff development activities should be defined. 

4. The regulations should indicate how planning; and needs assess- 

■ * ■. ' • • • , ' . ' '• > ■■. ■ • "'•> ', 

ment functions relate to funding allocations Districts with strong 

bilingual or ESL programs already may ^not need asV.much help from migrant 

education as those without them, even if both haye^ the same number of 

migrant Students. Identification, recruitment, t and continuity, of service 

requirBments should maintained in all districts on a per student 

basis.' ^ • . 

5. * The regulations should outline in detail how and when the 
districts will receive funds, carefully considering the time districts 
need to merge migrant planning with other district planning . Since 
districts^ begin serious planning for the next school year in March, and 
attempt to have most of their staffing assignments made by May or June, 

• the timelines for State allocation of funds should be adjusted accord- 
ingly. This may be difficult, as timelines are somewhat dependent upon 
Federal allocatid'ns. 



6. The regulations should clarify the comjpliance and operative 
.Aspects of the MAR function, indicating clearly the steps that will be 
taken if a district is found out of compliance, -including a withdrawal of 
funds. They should list when and how the MAR will occur. And, they 
should prioritize; the most, critical requirements; and among them should 
be somie impott^aht program quality requirements such as evidence of 
at least three Acceptable methods of following the progress of student 
achievement, evidence^of criteria being used for hiring qualified migrant 
staff, evidence of joint planning and needs assessment between the 
migrant program and regular programs of the district, evidence of 
substantive, parent involvement in the design, implementaton, and evalua- 
tion of the program. 



In 7. The regulations should clarify Che degree of parental invol^ . 
ment, at all levels Chat is realistic given the Federal requirem^nl^flc^thiaCv 
parents help design, implement , and evaluate the prograji^. , In addition, a 
reasonable' degree of migrant parent involvement in the regular district - 
program should be specified. More study of parent involy|Mnt is needed, 

8. The regulation^ should integrate the activities of interagency 
coordination with health and special counseling services., such that the 
services available from the local communities are adequate^ly tapped. ' 

^9. The roles of middle-level agencies should be specif ied , includ- 
ing how the districts contract with the agencies for those services. 

»The lev6l of responsibility given to thos^e agencies should take into 
consideration that they do not have any legislated authority over school 
districts. If they play a role . in the allocation- of funds , it should 

/be clarified unife?rmly across agencies how it is to be done, and how 
district level needs assessment and planning activities are to A^f feet 
funding levels. 

' ' . . • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ \ ■ ■ 

- 10. The role of Che State should be specified in great detail. 
It. should be clear jlhat the State Migrant Education Section administers 
the migrant program , in Cali fornia under the newly stated policy. The 
relationship, between the State and the middle-level agencies should 
be specified,, including how , the agencies will be held accountable under 
the MAR. The relationship between the State and the districts should 
be specified, again including the MAR requirements. 

11. The MSflTS usage, should be redefined, at least in keeping 
with minimum Federal requirements . It is essptial that the- State 
bargain with the Federal government in doing so. -The system should be 
used primarily as a tracking system for migrant students. The. system 
should be streamlined such that as soon a^ a student enters a district 
the previous district is notified to send the students' cumulative 
re,cord. Coding of academic and interest information on the MSRTS is no 
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longer warrante^l If Che students' cumulative record is organized 
appropriatjely, the coding of health information may not be needed either. 
The MSRTS should be maintained primarily through efforts of the middle- 
level agencies with vary minimal record transfer directly between dis- 
tricts. If, however, the present level of effort with MSRTS is main- 
tained, the State should execute a strong training program on information 
usage to justify the continued cost of the vast recordkeeping activities, 

12. The methods of identifying, evaluating, and disseminating 
ex e mp 1 a r y p r p g r am s s h o u 1 d , b e s p e c i f i e d . Th e m i d d 1 e - 1 e v el a g e n c i e s 
should be used extensively to conduct . these activities for their, dis- 
tricts. The State should coordinate the activities of the middle- 
level agencies. Two different exemplary lists are recommended: (a) 
the first list should be provided routinely as an exemplary project 
or product is made available for appraisal; (b) the second list should 
include only those pro jects or products that meet certain minimum 

criteria for usage. Those criteria ushould be routinely distributed 

^:x»im , .•■ : J ■ 

to districts so they can evaluate interesting projects or products 

■ * ■ i - 

before they reach the second list. '8^ 

13. The rules and regulations should clearly define the elements 
to be included in any written agreements ^between the State, middle-level 
agencies, and districts. Those ^definitions should include adequate 
reference to State guidelines on any program component; but they should 
riot take ownership away from the districts as to how they are to operate 
their migrant program. : 



14. The regulations should clarify how the migrant program is to be 
evaluated. The Statewide program should be evaluated annually, with each 
evaluation coyering an entire school year. Districts participating in_ 
the evaluation should be rotated^ so that about one-third of them are 
involved each year, and so:that they need to participate only every three 
years. It is expected that all of tl)e middle-level agencies will be 
evaluated each 'year. The evaluation should include an annual description 
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of student outcomes, such as attendance, mobility, achievement in the 
basic skills, and drop-out rates.- It should also include a description 
of any program processes that the State deems important for that specific 
school year. It is recommended that formative and suramati^e approaches be 
maintained as the basic evaluation methodology. 

' . • ' * , 

Administration . It is highly recommended ' that the State exercise 

strong leadership by demonstrating a "tough line" regarding program 

participation, but recognizing the districts' need to conduct thetr 

-ovmv educational programs. The need for program advocacy remains, and 

the State must administer their program keeping that in mind. .However, 

the most effective advocacy may be obtained by following through and 

holding districts and agencies accountable for how they operate their 

programs . ' 

1. The. administrative link between the State and the middle-level 
agencies should be clarified, including how and when State MAR visita- 
tions will take place. . . r 

2. The administrative link between the State and the districts 
should be clarified, again including how and when State MAR v^i tat ions 
will take place. *^ 

3. The administrative link, if any, betwee'n the middle-level 
agencies should be clai^ified, especially in termsVof recordkeeping a^ 
quality control functions. Compliance-oriented MAR visits to the dis- 
tricts by the middle agencies id not recoimnended. A quality control 
function* should be developed instead to provide systematic reporting of 
helpful information back to the districts for the purpose of continued 
program improvement.^ 

4. A funding allocation schedule should be developed, and fol- 
lowed, based on the availability of funding information from the Federal 
government. All final funding decisions Statewide, if possible, should be 
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completed by the first August e)fich year; initial funding information 
^mssemination should begins : if possible,' during March or, April of each 
year. ^ 



, 5. The organization of the State Migrant Education Section should 
facilitate all aspects of the State's desired administrative linkage 
to the field. Administrative assignments to components, middle agencies, 
and districts seems lesirable. As with the agencies and districts, 
the Migrant Education Section should be monitored and reviewed in terms 
of the goals and objectives related to those assignments. It is recom- 
mended that members of the Administrative Branch of the State Department 
of Education conduct an annual MAR of the Migrant Education Section. 

4 

6. It is recommended that the Migrant Education Section, hence, 
the Director of Migrant Education, remain linked to th^ Executive Branch 
rather than being included with the programs, within the consolidatedt^ 
application. The district rf^ds of the migrant students, their mobility 
and JCheir difficulty with language and basic skills,, make it imperative 
that the migrant education program maintain a stance of advocacy. , 
However, among the goals and objectives set forth for the section should 
be those related to coordination with other programs, especially Title I 
and bilingual ^ programs. 

7. It is recommende^d that the Migrant Education Section use more 
middle agency and district personnel during the State MAR "visitations . 
This will offset the burden of State personnel, add; an adequate repre- 
sentation and objectivity to the MAR, increase program knowledge among 
both middle level and district personnel, and create a more cooperative 
spirit surrounding the MAR process. The State, however, should' not 
retreat if a district or middle agency is found out of compliance. The 
backbone of State leadership will be .ite skillful administration of the . 
MAR prpces$. ' ' 

8. Th2 Stape should provide concise specifications for each 
job position in the migrant education prog^^. These specifications 
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•hould have two components: (l) th« •pecified^ needa or reaaona for the 
position; and (2) the basic actlvitlei or tails for the position. A 
district or agency should clarify the need for filling the position 
around the needs and reasons, and monitor the person's fulfillment of Che 
position in relatibnship, to the activities or tasks. \Speclal attention 
should be given to the administrative, supervisory, and coordinating 
activities or tasks, especially at the district level. Thie State^ should 
clearly epecifj^^^e degree to which resource teachers shouVd be givtn 
such activities, so that they can participate in instructional planning,"^ 
conduct staff training, perform needs assessment, develop materials, and 
provide tec)inicai assistance* 
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Adviiorv Panel 

^' Compoiltlon of the Panel . The atudy'a Adviaory Panel vaa formed to 
provide the RMC evaluation ataff with different perapectlvea on migrant 
education, to review the work of the atudy, to give conatructlve Input aa 
to the direction of the atudy, and to aaaiat with the Interpretation of 
Che evaluation reaulta. The Panel waa compoaed of varioue levels of 
migrant education practitioners, diBl;rict and county auperlntendenta, 
legialative advocate for migrant education, an evaluation specialist and 
a migrant parent. The foUowiij^ ia the Hat of the panel membera: 



Carlos Bowker— President, California State Migrant Parent Advisory 
Committee 

Susana Hal fon— Legislative Advocate, California^ Rural |.egal Assis- 
tance ■ 

Ken Martinez—President , A. S.K." Associates 

Richard P. Mesa— District Superintendent, Milpitarff Unified School 

District (Region I) - ^r-^'-^^'f ■ 



.*1 



Carlos Meza— Migrant Resource Teacher, Winters Unified School 
DistrictJ 

Fted Mo<ito>/-Regiwal Pirector o'f^^^^^M Education (Region III) 

Gerald RosanderVc^iinty S of Schools, San Diego 

County (Region tX)7 /?: 'v^^^^^ 

Helene Thome— Manager , Migrant Education Office, Pajaro Valley 
Unified School District (Direct-funded) 

The meetings were also attended by representatives of OPER (Tom 
Sachse and David Gordon), the State Migrant Education Section (Manuel 
Alfaro and Leo Lopez), and consultants to the State Department of Educa- 
tion (Iris Betke and Robert .Bush) . The diverse composition of those 
attending the meetings allowed for quality discussion from the various 
perspectives. 
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